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KATIONAL AND EMOTIONAL ELEMENTS IN HEINEICH 

VON KLEIST 

It is by no means uncommon that a German poet should have, 
early in life, a philosophical experience of profound and decisive 
effect. In his twenty-fourth year Heinrich von Kleist was con- 
vinced by the study of the Kantian philosophy that final knowledge 
is impossible of attainment, that we can hope to know at most 
only the appearance of things ; and thereupon he cast to the winds 
the rationalistic philosophy which he had so confidently elaborated. 
Deprived of Eeason as the guide of life, he was without a guide; 
incomprehensible life was to him tragic; and the tragedy of it he 
proceeded to illustrate in dramatic form. 

This philosophical catastrophe was not merely an effect; it was 
also a symptom. Evidently it need not have affected so profoundly 
or so tragically a poet who was not to a dangerous extent a reasoner, 
a ponderer on that essence of life which lies back of its phenomena. 

Otto Ludwig and Friedrich Hebbel were also, though from differ- 
ent points of view, excessive reasoners. Ludwig's poetic imagina- 
tion suffered from the interference of his critical reason, and Hebbel 
was acquainted with that excessive clearness of vision which im- 
pedes, instead of aiding, the poetic process : 

Dies steht so klar vor meinem Geist, 
Dass, wenn ich's minder hell erblickte, 
Das Werk vielleicht inir besser gltickte. 

(Der Diamant, Prolog) 

It was only natural, then, that Hebbel should have discerned and 
criticized in Kleist a fault he knew to be in himself; he observes 
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in his Diary: " In Heinrich von Kleists falscher Plastik wird ge- 
wissermassen der Lebensodem auch sichtbar gemacht." x 

Perhaps this antagonism of reason and imagination, and the 
consciousness of it, are impediments of modern poets in general. 
At any rate, they are especially characteristic of Kleist. To a 
poet of less rationalistic temper, the recognition of the relativity 
of all knowledge and the limitation of human cognition to phe- 
nomena, might have proved not only innocuous, but positively 
invigorating. Such a poet might have derived enhanced self- 
confidence from the thought that Nature is for us what we see 
and hear and feel; that this most beautiful world is not, in the 
Eichtean phraseology, until the poet perceives it through his finer 
senses. Such a view of poetry is epitomized in Goethe's Tiirmer- 
lied: 

Zum Sehen geboren, 

Zum Schauen bestellt, 

Bern Turme geschworen, 

Gefallt mir die Welt. 

Ihr glucklichen Augen, 
Was je ihr gesehn, 
Es sei, wie es wolle, 
Es war doch so schon! 

But this attitude was not possible for a man who all his life saw 
too clearly and felt himself impelled to portray too truthfully 
what he saw with an eye not merely sensuous. Kleist was by 
nature rigorously honest. He found it always difficult and often 
impossible to separate himself from his work, and rise superior 
to it. His dramas are such agonizing births because they treat 
not simply an objective and a formal, but also a subjective and a 
personal problem. And in the most personal of them the white 
heat of passion burns away the poetic form : Guiskard remained a 
torso, Penthesilea a madness. Kleisf s works are autobiographical 
in a more poignant sense than Goethe's. Bare indeed were the 
moments when Kleist could write of himself, as he did from 
Switzerland in 1802 : " Ich . . . kann zuweilen wie ein Dritter 
fiber mich urteilen." 2 



1 Werke, ed. Werner, iv, 5740. 

2 Werke, ed. Erich Schmidt, v, 282, 18-19. 
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The man and the poet are in Kleist inseparable. That is why 
he so promptly assumed an attitude of personal hostility toward 
Goethe and Iffland. He so identified life and poetry that dis- 
paragement of his work was, in his eyes, tantamount to contempt 
for his personality. In the fictitious Brief eines jungen Dichters 
an einen jungen Maler, Kleist voices his opinion as to the element 
of personality in art : " Die Auf gabe, Himmel und Erde ! ist ja 
nicht, ein anderer, sondern ihr selbst zu sein, und euch selbst, euer 
Eigenstes und Innerstes, durch Umriss und Farben, zur Anschau- 
ung zu bringen." 3 

In the version of Kathchen printed in the Pholus in 1808, 
Kunigunde is made to say, of a lesser art, to be sure, but still 
characteristically : 

Die Kunst . . . 

Ist mehr, als bios ein sinnenreizendes 
Verbinden von Gestalten und von Farben. 
Das unsiehtbare Ding, das Seele heisst, 
Mocht' ich an Allem gern erscheinen machen.* 

And in the last year of his life, Kleist wrote to Fouque : " Die 
Erscheinung, die am meisten bei der Betrachtung eines Kunstwerks 
riihrt, ist, diinkt mich, nicht das Werk selbst, sondern die Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit des Geistes, der es hervorbrachte, und der sich, in un- 
bewusster Freiheit und Lieblichkeit, darin entfaltet." 5 Here is 
one of those passages which give rise to facile and specious com- 
parisons of Kleist with the Romanticists. Yet his ultimate motive, 
here as elsewhere, is essentially un-Romantic: a passionate desire 
for the ascertainment of recondite truth. And no devotee of the 
Romantic Irony, certainly, would have contented himself with 
merely " unconscious " freedom to dominate his work. 

Kleist himself recognized the distance between the domains of 
reason and of imagination when he wrote: "Ich kann eine Dif- 
ferentiale finden, und einen Vers machen; sind das nicht die 
beiden Enden der menschlichen Fahigkeit ? " 6 In one of his last 
letters, he deplores his inability to visualize adequately an absent 
friend; his reason tells him that the friend exists, and this im- 
portunate sense of reality fetters his imagination: "Wirklich, in 

3 Ibid., iv, 146, 27-30. 5 Ibid., v, 418, 14-18. 

'Ibid., iv, 365. "Ibid., v, 316, 23-25. 
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einem so besonderen Falle ist noch vielleicht kein Diehter ge- 
wesen. . . . Es ist, als ob diese, in alien Bedingungen angeordnete 
Bestimmtheit, meiner Phantasie, im Augenbliek der Tatigkeit 
selbst, Fesseln anlegte." 7 

The same rationalistic quality in his nature which had made him 
a too easy victim to philosophy, the same unhappy sense for a truth 
not merely poetic, but real, thus played havoc with the impulsive 
ventures of his imagination. It rendered him unable to stop at 
superficial beauties; it bade him probe with relentless reason into 
the very heart of the mystery of things. In a letter to his sister, 
he laments over the " unhappy clarity " of vision which nature 
has inflicted upon him : 

Vielleicht hat die Natur Dir jene Klarheit zu Deinem Gltlcke versagt, 
jene traurige Klarheit, die mir zu jeder Miene den Gedanken, zu jedem 
Worte den Sinn, bu jeder Handlung den Grund nennt. Sie zeigt mir 
alles, was mich umgiebt, und mich selbst, in seiner ganzen armseligen 
Blosse, und der farbige Nebel verschwindet, und alle die gefallig ge- 
worfenen Sehleier sinken und dem Herzen ekelt zuletzt vor dieser Nackt- 
heit. O glucklieh bist Du, wenn Du das nieht verstehst. 8 

Fully aware of the fatal dualism in his own nature, Kleist looked 
with wistful longing upon those naive artists who portray external 
beauty, troubled by no doubt as to the truth behind it : "0 wie 
oft habe ich diese glucklichen Menschen beneidet, welche kein 
Zweifel um das Wahre, das sich nirgends findet, bekummert, die 
nur in dem Schonen leben." 9 It was Kleist's tragedy as a poet 
that he was not, and knew that he was not, such a naive artist, that 
he could not, like Keats, believe in the identity of Truth and 
Beauty, but was cursed with the desire to seek beyond Beauty for 
an absolute Truth. 

Eealizing the obstructive effect of this rationalistic element in his 
character, he tried to counteract it. He emphasizes repeatedly 
the importance of immediacy of feeling in poetry. To his friend 
Biihle he writes : " Ich hore, Du, mein lieber Junge, beschaftigst 
Dich auch mit der Kunst? Es giebt nichts Gottlicheres, als sie! 
Und nichts Leichteres zugleich ; und doch, warum ist es so schwer ? 
Jede erste Bewegung, alles Unwillkurliche, ist schon; und schief 
und verschroben Alles, sobald es sich selbst begreift. der Ver- 

7 Ibid., v, 427, 27-34. s Ibid., v, 222, 17-20. 

"Ibid., v, 189, 24-32. 
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stand ! Der ungliickselige Verstand ! Studiere nicht zu viel, mein 
lieber Junge . . . Folge Deinem Gefiihl.'' 10 And to the same 
purport he writes to the painter Lohse : " Mchts, niehts gedacht, 
frage Dein erstes Gefiihl, dem folge."- 11 

Shortly before his death Kleist looked forward to a period of 
high literary productivity, in which his works should reflect his 
inner self directly, without the intervention of critical reason : 

Alsdann will ich meinem Herzen ganz und gar, wo es mich liinfiihrt, 
folgen, und schlechterdings auf niehts Rucksicht nehmen, als auf meine 
eigene innerliche Befriedigung. . . . Kurz, ieh will mich von dem Ge- 
danken ganz durchdringen, dass, wenn ein Werk nur recht frei aus dem 
Schooss des menschlichen Gemtits hervorgeht, dasselbe auch notwendig 
darum der ganzen Menschheit angehoren miisse. 12 

The same striving for an immediacy of expression which shall 
eliminate the intrusive rational processes is evident in Kleist's 
utterances concerning the language of poetry. He makes one poet 
say to another : " Wenn ich beim Dichten in meinen Busen fassen, 
meinen G-edanken ergreifen, und mit Handen, ohne weitere Zutat, 
in den Deinigen legen konnte, so ware, die Wahrheit zu gestehen, 
die ganze innere Eorderung meiner Seele erfiillt." 13 He deplores 
the inadequacy of language to convey ideas and feelings : " Selbst 
das einzige [Mittel zur Mitteilung], das wir besitzen, die Sprache, 
taugt nicht dazu; sie kann die Seele nicht malen, und was sie uns 
giebt, sind nur zerrissene Bruchstiicke." 14 Usually, language is 
a " fetter," a " brake on the wheel of the spirit." 15 

And I believe it was the same search for a non-rational and 
immediate mode of communication which led Kleist again and 
again to music. The inclination toward music is one of very few 
tendencies which connect Kleist with Romanticism. It was the 
yearning of the Romanticists for unity of consciousness, for the 
reunion of sense and soul, of nature and the individual, which 
made them turn to music as to the realm which Wackenroder called 
" das Land des Glaubens, wo alle unsre Zweifel und unsre Leiden 
sich in ein tonendes Meer verlieren." But for Kleist, again, it 
was not only an artistic or a metaphysical, but an acutely per- 
sonal concern. And Kleist could never have lost himself in that 

10 Ibid., v, 328, 4-11. "Ibid., rv, 148, 26-29. 

a Ibid., v, 273, 26-7. "Ibid., v, 195, 2-4. 

12 Ibid., v, 430, 9-20. * Ibid., iv, 78, 22-3. 
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vague and subjective emotionalism which the younger Tieck sought 
in music. 

We are told that, though he had no formal musical schooling, 
Kleist early showed an aptitude for music, and could repeat readily 
melodies learned by ear. As a young lieutenant of the guard at 
Potsdam, he played the clarinet in an orchestra of officers, and he 
is even credited with a few simple compositions. There is in his 
early letters a passage which reminds one remotely of Otto Lud- 
wig's confession regarding his process of poetic composition. 
Kleist speaks of being able to hear, especially in the solitude of 
evening, concerts complete in every detail of melody and orchestra- 
tion. These concerts he can repeat to himself at will ; but as soon 
as a thought intrudes, the whole celestial symphony vanishes as if 
at the touch of magic. 18 Again, speaking of the influence of land- 
scape on the development of character, he puts music at the head 
of the arts which appeal to feeling. 17 

Apparently, then, Kleist regarded music as predominantly an 
emotional art, and this is corroborated by his allusion to its dis- 
tinctly feminine nature ; 18 the feminine is for Kleist always the 
irrational and emotional. In the days which followed the terrific 
disillusionment by Kant, when his attitude toward Catholicism 
changed significantly from the coldly rationalistic to the intuitively 
emotional, he is tremendously impressed by the power of church 
music. 19 

His theoretical interest in music seems to have increased toward 
the end of his life. A notable document for this is the story Die 
heilige Cacilie oder die Gewalt der MusiJc, 20 in which a miraculous 
power is attributed to the art of Saint Cecilia. And some of the 
thoughts of Nietzsche's Geburt der Tragodie aus dem Geiste der 
Musik are foreshadowed in a remarkable utterance in one of Kleist's 
last letters: the poet speaks of his intention to forsake poetry en- 
tirely for a year or more, and devote himself almost exclusively to 
music, which he appears to regard as a transcendental, parent art 
of arts : 

Denn ioh betrachte diese Kunst als die Wurzel, oder vielmehr, um mich 
schulgerecht auszudrticken, als die algebraische Formel aller iibrigen, und 



"Ibid.., v, 133, 26-134, 10. "Ibid., v, 222, 25 ff. 

"Ibid., 100, 21-24. *> Ibid., in, 377-390. 

"Ibid., in, 378, 25-6. 
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so wie wir schon einen Dichter haben [Goethe] — mit dem ich mich 
ubrigens auf keine Weise zu vergleichen wage — der alle seine Gedanken 
fiber die Kunst, die er tibt, auf Farben bezogen hat, so habe ich, von 
meiner friihesten Jugend an, alles Allgemeine, was ich fiber die Dichtkunst 
gedacht habe, auf Tone bezogen. Ich glaube, dass im Generalbass die 
wichtigsten Aufschliisse fiber die Dichtkunst enthalten sind. 21 

To be sure, the last sentence, with its allusion to the " grammar " 
of music, presents a rationalistic idea. But that should not sur- 
prise us in a poet in whom reason and feeling appear at times to 
interpenetrate; Kleist's reason seems impelled by the passionate 
vindictiveness of feeling, and his feeling by the remorseless logic 
of thought. Two sentences of Otto Ludwig succinctly characterize 
this strange union : " Bei Kleist zeigt sich uns der Verstand als 
Leidenschaf t," 22 and again : " Die Leidenschaft handelt nicht 
allein, sie reflektiert auch." 23 It is no mere chance that Kleist 
should speak, in one of his most characteristic figures, of the 
" Ooldwage der Empfindung." 2i But such a union of the two 
elements was as spurious and as deceptive as the premature serenity 
of Kleist's youthful rationalism. Reason and feeling remained 
antagonistic, and Kleist suffered as a creative artist from this 
unresolved antinomy in his nature. 25 

Walter Silz. 
Harvard University. 



"■Ibid., v, 429, 24-33. 

22 Gesammelte Werke, Leipzig, 1891, v, 349. 

23 Ibid., 532. 

24 Werke, I, 264, 1396; in, 147, 26. 

25 Some readers of Modern Language Notes may not yet know of the 
existence of the Kleist-Oesellschaft, which was founded in Berlin in 1920 
and has its seat in Frankfurt a. O. The first general meeting was held 
in the latter city last winter under the presidency of Professor Minde- 
Pouet. The society aims to foster the memory of Kleist and the literature 
concerning him, and to publish " Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft " and 
a year-book. Its organization is democratic, and its membership in Ger- 
many is already large. One may become a member by applying to the 
Schriftfiihrer. Gesehaftsstelle der Kleist-Gesellschaft, Frankfurt a. O., 
Gubener Strasse 36. The annual dues are at least 20 Marks, and life mem- 
bership may be acquired by the contribution of at least 1000 Marks. 



